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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


vn 


a 

C'i  - 

The  object  of  the  following  statement  is  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  your  Honorable  Body,  as  well  as  Congress  and  the 
country  generally,  to  the  subject  of  crossing  the  eminent  do¬ 
main,  or  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  with  telegraph 
cables  and  cable  messages;  to  show  how  this  domain  or 
boundary  line  has  been  unlawfully  trespassed  upon  by  for¬ 
eigners,  in  building  up  a  monstrous  monopoly  of  the  telegraph 
business,  and  in  keeping  down  legitimate  American  enter¬ 
prises,  to  the  detriment  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
government  of  the  United  States ;  to  show  that  a  gigantic 
monopoly  has  not  only  been  built  up  by  foreigners,  but  that 
the  English,  French,  and  other  European  governments  are 
participants  in  this  monopoly,  which  is  adverse  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Americans  ;  that  the  United  States  government  itself, 
no  doubt  inadvertently,  but  none  the  less  certainly,  has 
assisted  by  furnishing  material  aid,  a 


monstrous  foreign 


^combination,  to  which  the  commercial,  industrial,  as  well  as 
^social  interests  of  the  American  people  now  have  to  pay 
tribute;  that  the  blindness,  non-action,  injudicious  action, 
or  inattention  of  Congress  is  now  perpetuating  the  monopoly 
;  J  by  foreigners  of  ocean  telegraphy,  to  the  injury  of  the  people 
,  as  well  as  the  government;  to  show  how  these  foreign  mo- 
j.  nopolists  —  working  through  a  few  Americans  who  are  in  the 
interests  of  the  monopoly  —  expect  to  delude  Congress,  and 
make  it  a  tool  to  aid  them  in  perpetuating  their  monopoly, 
and  beating  down  American  enterprises  ;  to  show  that  The 
American  Cable  Company  is  the  only  party  possessing  the 
combination  of  elements  which,  aided  by  a  little  assistance 
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from  Congress,  can  furnish  a  cheap,  expeditious,  and  extended 
system  of  telegraphic  communication  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  between  the  two  continents ;  to  furnish  some  facts 
which  are  not  generally  known  or  understood  in  relation  to 
cable  telegraphy  and  the  management  of  telegraphs  ;  to  show 
what  difficulties  beset  an  American  enterprise  of  magnitude 
abroad ;  to  show  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
taxed  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  as  they  legitimately 
ought  to  be  for  their  European  telegrams,  owing  to  the  share 
capital  of  the  present  cable  companies  having  been  inflated 
by  speculators  who  control  the  cables ;  and  owing  also  to 
the  fact  that  these  cables  have  been  established  over  routes 
which  are  from  seven  hundred  to  two  thousand  miles  remote 
from  the  sources  of  any  business  message ;  and  finally,  to 
furnish  precedents  for  the  passing  by  Congress  of  the  bill  of 
The  American  Cable  Company,  which  is  now  before  your 
Honorable  Body  for  cousideration,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
approval. 

/, —  Boundary  Line  or  Eminent  Domain  of  the  United  States, 
—  Landing  Rights  of  Atlantic  Cables. 

The  present  Atlantic  cable  companies  have  no  authority 
whatever  from  Congress,  which  give  them  any  right  to  land 
and  operate  their  cables  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  send  their  foreign  messages  across  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or 
'  ny  other  point. 


\The  eminent  domain  and  boundary  line  of  a  State,  seaward, 
terminates  at  the  point  of  low-water  mark;  and  where  two 
States  or  countries  join  by  contiguity  of  the  land  surface,  the 
boundary  line  between  them  is  simply  an  imaginary  line. 
In  the  United  States,  each  State  has  certain  defined  authority 
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within  its  respective  boundary  lines  ;  but  this  authority  does 
not  extend  one  inch  beyond  those  lines. 

The  eminent  domain  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  itself  and  any  foreign  country,  where 
the  ocean  intervenes,  begins  at  the  boundary  line  —  low- 
water  mark  —  of  any  State,  and  extends  seaward  three 
marine  miles  out  into  the  ocean,  but  not  one  inch  farther; 
while  its  boundary  line  with  respect  to  an  adjoining  foreign 
country  is  simply  an  imaginary  line,  as  above  described. 
By  this  it  may  be  understood,  that  the  United  States  (and 
Territories)  are  surrounded,  first,  by  a  horizontal  belt  three 
miles  wide,  wherever  the  ocean  separates  any  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  from  a  foreign  country  ;  and  second,  by  an  imaginary 
line,  wherever  the  land  surface  is  continuous  between  any 
State  or  Territory  and  any  foreign  country.  Over  and 
throughout  this  belt  and  line,  Congress  holds  supreme 
authority  and  control;  and  if  any  foreign  message  or  letter 
can  pass  over  this  boundary  without  the  authority  of  Co  ti¬ 
gress,  theu  in  like  manner  foreign  troops  and  merchandize 
can  do  the  same.  No  State  within  the  United  States  can 
give  any  valid  right  to  cross  this  belt  or  line,  because  no 
State  has  any  authority  over  it,  or  any  such  right  to  give. 

All  messages  coming  from  a  foreign  country  by  the  Anglo- 
American  cables,  and  crossing  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  violate  the 
authority  of  Congress.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  claimed  that 
these  foreign  messages  are  brought  across  the  boundary 
line  by  the  Western  Union,  — an  American  company, —  and 
not  by  the  Anglo  company.  But  the  Western  Union  has  no 
more  right  to  import  foreign  messages  across  the  boundary 
line  of  the  United  States  than  any  foreigner. 

The  point  in  question  is ,  the  importation  of  foreign  mes¬ 
sages ,  and  not  the  nationality  of  the  conveying  vehicle . 

No  one  would  be  stupid  enough  to  claim  that  a  railroad  or 
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steamship,  because  they  belonged  to  an  American  company, 
had  a  right  to  bring  foreign  merchandise  or  mails  across  the 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States  without  authority  from 
Congress.  The  merchandise  and  mails  would  be  stopped  at 
the  boundary  line,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  nationality 
of  the  conveyance.  This  is  a  principle  of  vital  importance. 
It  involves  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
which  Congress  is  bound  to  maintain. 

The  question  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  w^as 
settled  by  the  late  war ;  and  it  is  a  singular  as  well  as  an 
anomalous  fact,  that  although  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
State  in  the  Union  to  send  troops  to  the  field  to  maintain  this 
sovereignty,  a  subsequent  Republican  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  the  first  person,  after  the  question  had  been 
settled  by  the  sword,  to  oppose  the  sovereignty  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  over  Rs  domain  or  boundary  line,  as  against  a  State,  in 
the  case  of  the  landing  of  the  French  cable  at  Duxbury. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  one  which 
scarcely  requires  mention  here,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  no  authority  to  grant  landing  rights  for 
cables.  He  is  the  guardian  of  the  laws  which  Congress 
makes ;  and  in  case  any  attempt  is  made  to  land  a  cable  on 
the  coast,  or  to  import  foreign  messages  across  the  boundary 
line  of  the  United  States  without  authority  from  Congress, 
it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  oppose  and  prevent  such  lauding 
and  importation.  He  may  tacitly  allow  such  violation  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Congress,  and  may  object  to,  and  oppose 
such  violation,  and  may  also  withdraw  such  opposition;  but 
he  cannot  grant  rights  which  are  alone  within  the  province 
of  Congress. 

//, — Rights  of  American  Citizens. 

And  so  may  any  citizen- of  the  United  States,  having  vested 
rights  under  the  laws,  prevent,  by  injunction,  the  unlawful 
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landing  and  working  of  cables,  as  well  as  the  importation  of 
foreign  messages  across  the  boundary  line  between  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada,  or  other  point,  and  the  United  States. 
This  important  question  of  the  rights  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
American  citizens,  with  respect  to  the  landing  of  cables,  now 
raised  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  the  American 
Cable  Company,  will  in  future  be  maintained  by  this  com¬ 
pany  against  all  parties  or  companies  now  owning  cables,  or 
hereafter  attempting  the  unlawful  landing  of  cables  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  or  in  crossing  its  boundary  line 
with  foreign  messages.  This  company  is  thoroughly  Ameri 
can,  and  it  professes  to  be  law-abiding;  but  it  claims  that  it 
is  an  injustice  to  allow  foreigners  to  monopolize  to  its  injury, 
privileges  without  law,  while  this  company,  in  its  own 
country,  is  compelled  to  suffer  hardships  by  complying  with 
the  terms  of  the  laws 

III.  —  France  and  the  French  Cable. 

The  French  cable,  which  was  landed  at  Duxbury,  was  the 
first  cable  which  was  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
without  lawful  authority.  The  company  owning  that  cable 
had  no  authority  from  Congress  which  gave  it  any  right 
whatever  to  cross  the  boundary  line  or  eminent  domain  of 
the  United  States ;  consequently,  the  President  made 
objections  to  the  landing ;  and  it  was  not  permitted  to  land 
until  the  French  company,  as  well  as  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  entered  into  an  agreement  that  American  cable  com¬ 
panies  should  have  the  right  to  land  cables  on  the  French 
coast  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  France  accorded  to 
any  other  lines  or  company.  This  was  done,  and  then  the 
President  withdrew  his  objections ,  and  the  cable  was  landed 
without  any  further  right,  or  any  lawful  authority  from 
Congress.  But  immediately  after  the  landing  of  the  cable 
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in  America  under  the  above  conditions,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  made  an  agreement  with  this  same  French  company, 
to  hand  over  to  it,  at  equal  rates,  all  messages  not  espe¬ 
cially  marked  to  go  by  any  other  route,  thus  violating  the  ' 
agreement  which  had  just  been  made  with  the  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  French  government  subsequently,  for  over 
seven  years,  persistently  violated  this  agreement,  by  obsti¬ 
nately  refusing  the  American  Cable  Company  the  right  to 
land  cables  on  its  shores. 

The  application  of  The  American  Cable  Company  was  made  | 
to  the  French  government  for  landing  rights  on  Jan.  7,  j 
1870,  and  was  promised  by  one  French  minister  and  then  , 
subsequently  delayed  and  refused  by  another  from  time  to  | 
time,  until  April  20,  1877,  when  it  was  finally  granted. 
But  the  trouble  and  difficulties  the  company  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter  in  its  dealings  with  the  French  government  may  be 
known  by  the  following  statement :  — 

In  July,  1875,  on  the  promises  of  the  French  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  grant  the  concession  asked  for,  the  company 
completed  a  syndicate  in  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  Eng¬ 
land  for  <£2,500,000  of  its  capital,  at  an  expense  of  over 
$30,000 ;  and  procured,  at  great  expense,  from  the  Italian 
government  the  promise  of  a  concession  for  landing  and 
working  cables  at  Genoa ;  and  also  negotiated  with  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  government  for  a  second  concession  granting  very 
extended  additional  rights  to  the  company,  at  an  expense  of 
$20,000  ;  but  the  French  government  violated  its  promises, 
and  in  consequence,  the  syndicate  of  the  company  was  broken 
up,  and  the  expenditure  of  over  $50,000,  and  two  years’ 
labor,  was  lost  to  the  company.  Again,  last  year,  at  the  time 
and  on  the  very  day  the  petition  of  the  American  company 
for  landing  rights  in  France  was  under  consideration  by 
another  French  minister,  a  concession  was  granted  to  a 
French  party  for  a  second  French  cable  to  America,  and,  it  is 
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affirmed,  with  exclusive  rights  as  to  carrying  French  traffic, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  agreement  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  made  with  the  government  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  landing  of  the  first  French  cable  at  Duxbury. 
This  second  injustice  to  The  American  Cable  Company,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  minister,  broke  up  the  company’s  second 
combination  which  had  been  formed  among  capitalists  for 
furnishing  the  funds  for  its  project,  and  the  two  concessions 
last  named  were  lost.  The  conduct  of  this  French  minister 
was  outrageous  ;  but  there  was  no  redress  to  be  obtained 
for  this  injustice,  because  the  United  States  government  does 
not  allow  its  foreign  ministers  to  protect  its  citizens  in  affairs 
of  general  enterprise  or  public  utility. 

IV.  —  The  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company. 

The  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company  was  the  second 
case  where  a  cable  belonging  to  a  foreign  company  was 
landed  on  the  cost  of  the  United  States  without  lawful 
authority  from  Congress. 

On  March  29,  18(37,  a  bill  was  passed,  which  granted  to 
the  "  American  Atlantic  Cable  Telegraph  Company  ”  the 
right  to  establish  telegraphic  communication  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  via  the  Bermudas  and  Azores 
Islands,  provided  that  the  said  company  should  commence 
active  operations  within  two  years  from  the  approval  of  the 
Act.  See  U.  S.  Statutes  at  large,  Yol.  15,  1867  to  ’69, 
page  10. 

The  privileges  conferred  by  this  Act  were  not  transferable . 
Six  years  passed  without  anything  being  done ;  conse¬ 
quently,  the  Act  became  void  ;  but  in  1873,  the  parties  claim¬ 
ing  privileges  under  this  Act,  sold  landing  rights  to  the 
Direct  Cable  Company,  or  to  the  contractors,  who  landed  a 
cable  in  1874,  at  Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire,  under  pretence 
of  the  rights  conferred  by  the  Act.  But  the  cable  extends 
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from  Ireland,  across  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  from  thence  to  Rye  Beach,  instead  of  going  via 
the  Bermudas  and  Azores  Islands. 

In  London,  before  the  Direct  Company  was  brought  out, 
an  adverse  decision  was  given  in  writing,  against  the  validity 
of  this  Act,  by  eminent  barristers  in  Bedford  Row  ;  but  it 
was  no  doubt  withheld  from  the  shareholders  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  company. 

In  America,  no  one  made  any  objections  to  the  landing  of 
this  cable  ;  and  the  general  agent  of  The  American  Cable 
Company  being  in  Europe  at  the  time,  no  injunction  was 
issued  to  prevent  this  cable  from  being  landed. 

It  is  simply  a  second  case  —  the  landing  of  the  cable  at 
Duxbury  being  the  first  —  of  a  cable  belonging  to  a  foreign 
company  being  landed  and  now  operating  on  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  without  due  authority,  and  permitted  to 
remain  undisturbed,  because  no  one  having  vested  rights  has 
put  an  injunction  upon  it. 

The  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company,  under  the 
manipulation  of  John  Pender,  one  of  the  monopoly  cham¬ 
pions,  lately  surrendered  its  charter,  and  has  been  wound  up, 
and  consequently  has  no  legal  existence  whatever ;  but 
another  English  company,  with  precisely  the  same  name,  has 
been  formed  under  the  English  law  to  work  the  cable  ;  but 
the  effect  is,  that  this  cable  is  now  simply  a  part  of  the  Anglo 
cable  monopoly,  and  before  long,  no  doubt,  the  minority 
shareholders  will  be  swindled  out  of  their  property. 

V.  —  The  Atlantic  Cable  Business . 

The  fact  is,  the  Atlantic  cable  business  is  controlled  by 
foreign  laws  and  monopolized  by  foreigners.  This  is  done 
without  the  authority  of  Congress  and  in  violation  of  vested 
rights  of  Americans.  Europeans  consider  that  they  can  land 
as  many  cables  as  they  please  on  our  coast,  and  send  their 
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foreign  messages  across  the  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  authority  whatever  from  Congress,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  own  governments  refuse  to  Americans  land¬ 
ing  facilities  on  their  shores.  All  European  governments  are 
opposed  to  free  rights  as  to  cable  landings  on  their  own  coasts. 

The  above  are  the  unlawful  positions  of  all  the  Atlantic 
cables  now  conveying  messages  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

VI.  —  England. 

The  American  Cable  Company  made  application  to  the 
English  government,  through  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  Feb. 
5,  1870,  for  the  privilege  to  land  a  cable  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  England,  and  to  extend  the  same  cable  from  thence  to 
Havre,  in  France, -and  thence  to  Holland.  Mr.  Bright,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  that  time,  at  once  granted  the 
petition  of  the  company,  and  ordered  the  documents  made 
out.  It  was  his  last  official  act  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  He  was  taken  ill  and  retired  from  office  the  same  day, 
within  an  hour  afterwards.  As  soon  as  he  had  retired,  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  project  of  the  company  was  met  in  the  department ; 
and,  although  continual  efforts  were  made  by  the  company, 
the  official  documents  were  not  obtained  until  Dec.  11,  1872, 
nearly  two  years  after  the  application  had  been  made,  and 
even  then,  the  grant  allowed  by  Mr.  Bright  was  reduced  to 
touching  Land’s  End  at  a  single  point. 

Such  has  been  the  treatment  The  American  Cable  Company 
has  received  from  the  English  government,  whose  citizens 
have  landed  and  are  working  two  cables  on  our  coast, 
and  are  now  also  importing  foreign  messages  across  the 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States  from  four  other  cables, 
without  any  right  or  permission  whatever  from  Congress. 
This  important  traffic  between  the  two  continents,  now 
solely  monopolized  by  Englishmen,  amounts  to  over  $5,000,- 
000  per  annum. 
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VI!.  —  Portugal. 

The  American  Cable  Company,  at  great  expense,  sent 
two  duly  authorized  agents  to  Europe  in  1869,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  procuring  from  England,  Holland,  Fiance,  Portugal, 
and  Italy  the  necessary  landing  privileges  in  those  countries 
for  the  terminal  branches  of  its  cables.  The  King  of  Portu- 
gal,  by  royal  decree,  granted  to  the  company,  without 
limitation,  the  right  to  land  its  cables  at  the  Azores  Islands, 
and  to  establish  and  maintain  a  station  there  in  connection 
with  such  cable  ;  but  subsequently  a  new  minister  came  into 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  who,  no  doubt,  by  the 
influence  of  the  monopoly,  has  ever  since  been  trying  to 
abrogate  the  privileges  which,  in  the  document,  says,  "His 
Majesty,  the  king,  is  hereby  pleased  to  permit  that  the  afore¬ 
said  company  (The  American  Cable  Company)  may  land  its 
cables  on  the  Azores  Islands,”  etc.  This  document  is  dated 
"Royal  Palace,  Dec.  11,  1869.”  The  company  has  had 
special  agents  in  Lisbon  since  1872,  negotiating  for  more 
extended  privileges,  and  which  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  Portuguese  government;  but  such  is  the  obstinacy 
and  impracticability  of  the  minister,  that  nothing  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  can  be  done.  They  ask  a  deposit  for 
any  further  grant,  of  $100,000  in  gold,  and  valid  security 
that  the  company  will  give  them  cable  communication,  on 
conditions  which  will  not  pay  working  expenses,  between  the 
several  islands  of  the  Azores  and  Lisbon.  The  government, 
on  two  occasions,  advertised  these  conditions  to  the  world,  but 
did  not  find  anybody  foolish  enough  to  accept  them,  although 
there  were  five  other  parties  on  the  ground  at  one  time,  trying 
to  supersede  The  American  Cable  Company  in  its  position  at 
the  Azores.  The  American  Cable  Company  is  the  only  party, 
owing  to  its  various  advantages,  that  can  give  to  Portugal 
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a  practical  and  paying  system  of  cable  communication  be¬ 
tween  Lisbon  and  the  Azores,  and  which  the  company 
would  do,  if  the  Portuguese  government  would  open  its  eyes 
to  the  common-sense  of  the  company’s  efforts  and  intentions. 

VIII.  —  European  Governments. 

The  company  found  no  favor  or  encouragement  from  any 
one  of  the  five  European  governments  from  which  it  sought 
landing  rights  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  encountered  the  greatest 
difficulties,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  its  cables  would 
greatly  benefit  the  citizens  of  each  country.  Holland  was 
the  most  courteous  and  accommodating  at  first ;  but,  by  the 
influence  of  the  English  government,  through  its  minister  at 
the  Hague,  the  Holland  government  subsequently  modified 
its  liberality  towards  The  American  Cable  Company.  The 
application  for  landing  rights  in  Holland  was  mado  Jan.  15, 
1870,  and  concessions  have  been  obtained  which  give  the 
company  until  1879  to  lay  its  cable. 

IX,  —  The  English  Government  and  the  Submarine  Telegraph 

Company. 

The  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  is  an  English  and 
French  concern.  It  owns  seven  or  eight  cables,  which  are 
laid  across  the  English  Channel  under  exclusive  rights  from 
the  French,  English,  and  Belgian  governments.  The  terms 
of  these  exclusive  rights  will  run  from  twelve  to  twenty 
years  longer.  The  cables  of  the  Submarine  Company  cross 
the  channel  at  seven  or  eight  different  points  between  Kams- 
gate  and  Ostend,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  English  gov¬ 
ernment  own  three  or  four  cables,  which  are  laid  across  the 
North  Sea,  between  England,  Holland,  and  Norderney,  Ger¬ 
many. 
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These  various  cables  contain  over  forty  conducting  wires, 
and  are  all  worked  by  the  Submarine  Company,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  English  government,  on  terms  which 
virtually  makes  that  government  a  partner  and  a  participant 
in  a  monopoly  which  extends  over  every  message  passing  on 
all  the  wires  of  the  above-named  cables  to  and  from  the 
various  continental  countries,  and  over  the  present  Atlantic 
cables  between  Europe  and  America:  and  this  monopoly 
will  last  from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  and  perhaps  fifty  years 
longer,  unless  broken  up  by  the  successful  laying  of  the 
cables  of  The  American  Cable  Company.  Thus  the  wires  of 
the  Submarine  Company,  and  those  of  its  partner,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government,  act  the  part  of  feeders  and  outstretched 
tentacles  to  drag  all  the  cable  traffic  which  now  passes  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  into  the  remorseless  grasp  of 
the  Anglo  cable  monopoly  octopus,  which  monstrosity  lies 
across  the  ocean  and  over  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  fiom 
seven  hundred  to  two  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  sources 
of  every  business  message.  The  Submarine  Company  and 
the  English  government,  through  the  Board  of  Trade,  have 
thrown  every  obstruction  in  the  way  to  prevent  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Cable  Company  from  establishing  its  cables  on  the  high 
seas  in  the  middle  of  the  English  Channel  arid  the  North 
Sea  ;  because  it  is  apparent  that  the  American  Company, 
by  means  of  its  position  and  its  new  inventions,  will  be 
enabled  to  intercept  all  cable  messages  destined  for  America 
before  they  reach  the  Submarine  and  English  government 
wires,  and  bring  these  messages  direct  to  New  York  City  for 
about  the  same  price  it  now  costs  to  get  them  to  Ireland, 
the  European  terminal  point  of  the  Anglo  cables.  From 
the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  roots  of  the  monopoly  of 
trans-Atlantic  messages  extend  far  beyond  the  Atlantic 
cables  ;  and  no  combination  can  ever  successfully  overcome 
and  destroy  the  ramifications  of  this  monopoly  without  the 
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rights,  as  well  as  the  aid  of  the  new  inventions,  which  are 
controlled  by  The  American  Cable  Company. 

The  English  monopolize  the  cable  business  of  the  world, 
and  by  means  of  their  ships  and  steamers  almost  monopolize 
its  carrying  trade.  America,  in  order  to  counterbalance 
the  latter,  would  require  an  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  money ;  but  Congress  can  break  up  the  English 
monopoly  of  the  Atlantic  cable  traffic,  and  turn  the  business 
over  into  the  hands  of  Americans,  to  be  managed  under 
American  laws,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  American 
people  as  well  as  the  government,  without  expending  a  dol¬ 
lar,  by  simply  saying  "aye”  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  of  The 
American  Cable  Company.  It  would  not  only  do  this,  but 
it  would  guarantee  the  establishment  of  lower  tariffs  for 
messages  between  Europe  and  America  than  could  otherwise 
ever  be  obtained. 

The  English  and  the  French  governments,  and  in  fact,  all 
foreign  governments,  assist  their  citizens  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  telegraphic  and  other  enterprises,  as  instanced  in 
the  prompt  manner  in  which  the  French  Charge  d Affairs 
and  the  English  minister  at  Washington  came  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  French  cable  company,  when  the  President  inter¬ 
fered  in  the  landing  of  its  cable  at  Duxbury  ;  but  by  the 
short-sightedness  of  our  government  in  not  protecting  and 
fostering  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  its  own  citizens,  they 
are  left  to  the  rapacious  combinations  of  foreigners.  The 
United  States  government  will  not  allow  any  one  of  its 
foreign  ministers  to  assist  any  of  its  citizens  abroad  in  similar 
cases ;  consequently,  there  can  be  no  just  cause  for  wonder 
Avrhy  many  of  the  industries  connected  with  the  United  States 
are  swallowed  up  by  a  monopoly  of  foreigners. 

Those  facts  are  given  only  to  show  what  opposition  and 
difficulties  are  raised  by  foreigners,  as  well  as  by  foreign 
governments,  against  an  American  enterprise  in  Europe  ; 
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while  these  same  foreigners  are  allowed  by  the  United 
States  government,  to  control  and  monopolize,  according 
to  their  own  caprices,  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  inter-continental  industry,  by  the  importation 
of  telegraphic  messages  into  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries,  without  a  shadow  of  authority  from 
Congress.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  the  difficulties  above 
enumerated  were  mainly  occasioned  by  the  individual 
monopolists  in  the  cable  business ;  but  the  effect  is  just  the 
same,  whether  produced  by  governments  or  individuals ; 
and  shows  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  require  and 
demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  bill  of  The 
American  Cable  Company. 

X.  —  A  Single  Gable  between  Europe  and  America, 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  new  cable,  laid  simply  from 
England  or  France  to  America,  to  compete  with  the  present 
monopoly.  Such  a  cable  could  not  control  or  participate  in 
any  traffic  originating  in  any  country,  or  even  city,  beyond 
the  country  at  the  terminal  point  of  the  cable,  owing  to  the 
Anglo  company’s  combinations.  The  Direct  Cable  was  an 
illustration  of  this  fact.  During  its  separate  existence,  this 
company  did  not  receive  any  traffic  from  the  Continent.  It 
simply  took  a  part  of  the  traffic  which  orignated  in  London  ; 
because,  all  the  lines  extending  from  the  Continent  and  other 
countries,  by  existing  arrangements,  act  as  feeders  solely  to 
the  Anglo  cables  ;  and  the  Anglo  Company  also  has  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  English  goverhment,  that  all  the  messages 
received  for  transmission  to  America  at  equal  rates,  shall  be 
handed  to  that  company ;  and  there  is  a  similar  agreement 
with  a  company  in  Germany,  called  the  German  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company.  The  American  Cable  Company  has  been 
eight  years  in  concluding  its  plans  and  arrangements  so  as 
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to  entirely  subvert  and  break  up  these  combinations.  It 
would  be  absolute  folly  for  any  person,  without  experience, 
as  well  as  new  inventions  and  extended  facilities,  to  sud¬ 
denly  start  a  single  cable  project,  and  to  attempt  to 
successfully  establish  any  extended  and  advantageous  tel¬ 
egraphic  communication  between  Europe  and  America. 
Whoever  makes  such  an  attempt,  will  simply  throw  their 
money  into  the  sea. 

XI.  —  The  Western  Union. 

Should  we  stop  here,  this  sketch  of  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  establishment  of  an  improved  system  of  cable 
communication  between  Europe  and  America  would  be 
incomplete.  In  our  midst,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  another  inflated  monopoly,  co-operates  with  the 
European  monopolists,  and  hinders  the  establishment  of  a  new 
system  of  ocean  cables.  It  is  put  forth  and  announced  abroad, 
both  in  speech  and  public  print,  by  the  monopolists,  that  the 
Atlantic  cables  and  Newfoundland  land  lines  have  exclusive 
working  arrangement  with  the  Western  Union  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  objects  and  effects  of  these  announcements 
are  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  capitalists  and  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  the  idea  that  no  new  cable  company,  after  having 
established  a  new  cable  between  Europe  and  America,  could 
send  any  message  from  the  landing-point  of  the  cable  in 
America,  to  any  city  in  the  United  States,  or  receive  any 
message  from  such  cities.  Such  falsehoods  have  been  glibly 
circulated  in  London  and  elsewhere,  by  members  of  the 
monopoly  ring ;  and  they  now  openly  defy  the  government 
of  the  United  States  in  any  attempt  it  may  make  towards 
interfering  with  the  impositions  imposed  upon  the  public  by 
the  monopoly  tricksters,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
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XU.  —  What  the  English  Government  has  done  for  English 
Cable  Companies. 

In  1865,  the  English  government  granted  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company  (the  present  Anglo  company)  $70,000 
per  annum,  to  be  paid  so  long  as  the  line  was  in  work¬ 
ing  order ;  and  also  detailed  the  ship  "Cyclops”  to  make 
soundings,  and  the  steamships  "Agamemnon”  and  "Leopold  ” 
to  assist  in  the  laying  of  the  cables  ;  and  in  1857,  it  gave  the 
Mediterranean  Extension  Company  a  guaranty  of  interest 
so  long  as  the  lines  should  work  between  Cagliari,  Malta, 
and  Corfu.  In  1868,  it  also  gave  the  Red  Sea  Cable  Com¬ 
pany  an  unconditional  guaranty  for  fifty  years,  of  four  and 
a  half  per  cent  per  annum  on  a  capital  of  $4,000,000.  This 
was  equal  to  $162,000  per  annum. 

XII i '. —  What  the  American  Government  has  done  for  the 
English  Gable  Monopoly. 

The  United  States  government  granted  to  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company  (the  present  Anglo  American  Company) 
a  subsidy  of  $70,000  per  annum  for  twenty-five  years,  to  be 
paid  so  long  as  its  cable  should  bo  in  working  order ;  and 
also  furnished  a  vessel  (the  "  Arctic  ”)  to  take  the  soundings 
between  Newfoundland  and  Ireland.  It  likewise  furnished 
the  steamships  "  Niagara  ”  and  "  Susquehanna  ”  to  aid  in  lay¬ 
ing  the  cables.  The  cost  of  these  expeditions  could  not 
have  been  less  than  $500,000. 

The  above  aid  and  facilities  were  given  by  the  United 
States  government  to  an  English  company,  working  under 
English  laws,  and  forming  a  monopoly  of  the  cable  business 
between  the  two  continents ;  furthermore,  this  monopoly 
was  allowed  at  first  to  charge  a  tariff  of  $100  in  gold  per 
message  of  twenty  words,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  letters, 
which  was  five  dollars  in  gold  per  word,  or  one  dollar  per 
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letter.  The  American  Cable  Company  at  first  will  send 
messages  between  the  two  continents  and  seven  different 
countries  for  five  cents  in  currency  per  letter  ;  and  finally,  for 
ten  cents  per  word,  or  two  cents  per  letter.  The  present 
tariff  charged  by  the  monopoly  is  fifteen  cents  in  gold  per 
letter,  between  only  three  countries. 

XIV.  — Precedent  for  Passing  the  Bill  of  The  American  Cable 

Company. 

In  1867,  Congress  granted  the  International  Ocean  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  an  exclusive  right  to  lay  cables  between 
Florida  and  Cuba  and  other  points,  for  fourteen  years , 
and  allowed  the  company  to  charge  $3.50  for  ten  words, 
or  thirty-five  cents  per  word,  over  a  cable  only  seventy- 
six  miles  in  length,  and  costing  less  than  $750,000.  The 
American  Cable  Company  will  commence  operations  by 
charging  only  twenty-five  cents  per  word,  or  $2.50  per  mes¬ 
sage  of  ten  words,  over  its  cables  7,000  miles  in  length,  and 
connecting  seven  different  countries  and  costing  $15,000,000. 

The  United  States  government  also,  in  1874,  furnished 
an  expedition  (U.  S.  S.  "  Tuscarora  ”)  to  survey  and  make 
soundings  for  cables  to  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  ex¬ 
pedition  must  have  cost  a  very  large  sum. 

The  amounts  paid  by  the  United  States  government  to 
the  English  monopoly  company  for  cable  messages  between 
Europe  and  America  during  the  last  ten  years  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 


1867 

.  $ 

1872 

1868 

1873 

1869 

1874 

1870 

1875 

1871 

1876 

Total, 
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XV.  —  What  The  American  Gable  Company  propose  to  do. 

The  American  Cable  Company  will  establish  a  new  and 
improved  system  of  superior  cables  direct,  without  inter¬ 
vening  land  lines,  between  from  seven  to  nine  different 
countries,  as  follows :  From  America,  starting  from  New 
York  City,  and  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  starting  from 
Halifax,  to  France,  England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy;  and  the  company  now  makes  the 
government  a  bona  fide  and  unexceptionable  offer  which 
can  never  be  made  and  fulfilled  by  any  other  company ;  and 
which  offer  amounts  to,  or  is  equivalent  to,  $100,000  per 
annum  for  twenty  years,  making  a  total  of  $2,000,000. 
The  company  also  binds  itself  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  plan  by  which,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  enabled  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  public  telegraphic  communication  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  between  New  York  City  and  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  above  named,  for  six  pence  or  a  half -franc  per  word . 
It  asks  no  aid  from  Congress  of  steamships  and  outfittings 
for  making  soundings,  or  any  subsidy  in  money;  it  asks 
simply  such  protection  as  will  enable  it  to  complete  its  enter¬ 
prise,  which  is  now  continually  menaced  and  almost  over¬ 
powered  by  the  influence  of  a  foreign  monopoly;  and  this 
monopoly  has  been  mainly  built  up  and  established  by  the 
facilities  which  the  United  States  government  has  unjustly 
extended  in  aiding  and  allowing  foreigners  to  monopolize , 
without  lawful  right,  privileges  and  benefits  which  ought 
solely  to  be  enjoyed  by  its  own  citizens. 

XVI.  — The  Western  Union  and  the  New  York  Associated  Press. 

Monopoly. 

Under  another  heading  we  have  shown,  briefly,  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  and  influence  of  the  monopoly,  formed  by  cable  com¬ 
panies  and  governments  in  Europe,  over  the  despatches  and 
news  passing  on  the  Atlantic  cables  between  the  two  conti- 
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nents ;  but  this  gigantic  combination  is  not  limited  solely  to 
European  companies  and  governments.  It  spreads  its  dan¬ 
gerous  folds  and  baneful  influence  over  every  part  of  the 
broad  expanse  of  our  own  country;  and  in  fact,  indirectly, 
over  the  whole  continent  of  America,  through  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  the 
New  York  Associated  Press. 

The  late  pooling,  or  consolidation  of  the  Western  Union 
and  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Companies,  and  the 
Anglo  and  Direct  Cable  Companies,  completes  a  unit  in 
interest  on  this  continent  of  this  gigantic  fraud  and  imposi¬ 
tion  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Wo  say  fraud, 
because,  by  the  outrageous  amount  of  share  capital  repre¬ 
senting  the  lines  and  worn-out  rubbish  property  of  this  com¬ 
bination,  say  about  from  $96,000,000  to  $100,000,000,  the 
people  are  taxed  on  their  telegraphic  correspondence  in  order 
to  pay  dividends  on  this  preposterous  sum,  from  five  to  ten 
times  as  much  as  they  ought  to  pay.  No  sane,  honest  man, 
outside  of  the  monopoly  ring,  who  understands  the  business, 
will  deny  that  better  lines  and  greater  facilities,  and  with 
new  and  far  superior  instruments  and  apparatus,  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  for  less  than  $10,000,000. 

The  lines  and  cables  which  enter  into  and  form  the  Euro¬ 
pean  part  of  the  cable  monopoly  are  represented  by  about 
£10,000,000,  or  $50,000,000  of  capital;  and  if  we  add  the 
$55,000,000  of  the  monopoly  capital  in  the  United  States,  wo 
have  a  concern,  practically,  of  $100,000,000  capital,  united 
under  one  general  system  of  management,  and  concentrated 
against  the  interests  of  the  helpless  public,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
if  not  in  behalf  of  their  commercial  and  social  welfare  ? 
Why  should  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  taxed 
$15,000,000  in  tolls  per  annum  for  their  telegraphic  and 
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cable  messages,  when  better  facilities  can  be  furnished  for 
less  than  $3,000,000  of  tolls,  if  Congress  would  only  pro¬ 
nounce  the  words,  and  which  words  would  not  cost  one  cent? 
But  the  cost  is  not  all.  The  liberties  and  destiny  of  the 
people,  to  a  great  exteut,  are  at  stake  through  the  power 
and  machinations  of  the  Associated  Press,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  powerful  and  dangerous  monopoly  now  being  discussed. 

This  subject  is  most  ably  set  forth  in  the  "New  York 
Daily  Graphic,”  of  Sept.  15,  1874,  from  which  we  quote  and 
condense  a  few  lines  as  follows  :  — 

"  Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  power  actually  held 
and  used  by  a  single  telegraph  company  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  our  readers  will  peruse  the  article  in  another  column, 
on  the  press  and  the  telegraph,  with  surprise.  It  will  startle 
them  to  learn  that  a  single  association  of  newspapers  in  this 
city  collects  and  assorts  and  revamps  the  news  for  the  whole 
country,  and  peddles  it  out  to  the  different  journals  on  its 
own  terms  ;  that  it  alters,  suppresses  and  colors  intelligence 
as  it  pleases  to  suit  its  own  ends  or  the  supposed  demands  of 
the  market  to  which  it  is  sent ;  that  it  forbids  the  least  criti¬ 
cism  on  its  course,  cutting  off  any  paper  that  ventures  to 
reflect  on  its  management ;  and  that  in  its  charges  it  makes 
injurious  discriminations  against  papers  it  dislikes.  In  a 
word,  the  Associated  Press  is  astride  the  journalism  of  the 
country,  and  rules  like  a  tyrant.  And  there  in  not  a  paper 
receiving  its  news  that  dares  object  to  its  despotism. 

"  But  back  of  the  Associated  Press  stands  the  telegraph 
monopoly,  which  is  the  parent  monstrosity.  The  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  boasts  that  it  has  driven  most  of 
the  other  lines  off  the  track ;  that  it  can  buy  up  or  crush 
all  rival  lines  whenever  it  sees  fit  to  do  so.  It  transmits  the 
despatches  for  the  Associated  Press,  and  is  directly  connected 
with  it  in  business  and  personal  ways.  The  telegraphing  of 
the  United  States  is  practically  under  its  control,  and  at  its 
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mercy,  and  not  a  paper  that  prints  the  reports  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  dares  criticise  its  management,  or  complain  of  its 
extortion.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  inside  workings 
of  affairs  know  how  this  immense  monopoly  is  used,  day  by 
day,  to  increase  its  power  and  profits,  and  break  down  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  carry  out  the  whims,  or  promote  the  interests  of 
individuals  and  parties.  The  public  can  only  guess  at  what 
is  done  by  knowing  what  is  the  nature  of  monopolies,  and 
what  they  always  do  when  they  have  both  power  and  motive 
to  exercise  it.  The  silence  of  the  press  only  shows  how  its 
mouth  is  bandaged,  and  its  lips  are  sealed. 

"  On  an  average,  five  million  newspapers  are  distributed 
every  day,  in  the  United  States, —  more  than  two  newspapers 
a  week  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  can  read.  No 
other  country  or  age  has  ever  had  such  a  multiplicity  of 
journals.  Great  Britain  has  only  two  fifths  as  many.  The 
collection  of  the  news  reports  for  all  is  mainly  the  work  of 
the  New  York  Associated  Press  and  the  Western  Union  Tel¬ 
egraph  Company.  These  reports  are  invariably  the  first,  and 
frequently  the  only  parts  of  a  paper  read.  If  the  agent  who 
prepares  and  controls  their  distribution  has  the  ability  to  use 
the  power  he  possesses,  he  has  an  instrument  for  shaping  the 
opinions  of  the  millions,  which,  by  the  constancy,  universality, 
and  rapidity  of  its  action,  defies  competition.  The  events 
which  take  place  in  all  business,  political,  and  religious  cen¬ 
tres,  together  with  the  actions  of  public  men  and  their  im¬ 
puted  motives,  are  presented  simultaneously  to  the  public 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  through  this  instrumentality.  These 
reports  can  give,  withhold,  or  color  the  information  which 
shapes  public  opinion  at  its  pleasure,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  ablest  and  purest  public  man  may  be  fatally  tainted  in 
every  town  and  village,  by  a  midnight  despatch. 

"From  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  New  York  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  collects  and  distributes  these  reports  furnished  to 
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the  public ;  that  no  paper  can  sustain  itself  as  a  first-class 
daily  without  their  reports,  which  it  is  not  allowed  to  criti¬ 
cise ;  that  they  are  all  transmitted  (or  controlled)  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company ;  that  they  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  no  other  source,  and  that  this  company  can  raise 
or  depress  its  prices  to  any  paper  at  its  will.  It  follows,  as 
a  necessity,  that  every  paper  must  support  and  uphold  these 
two  organizations,  upon  which  its  very  existence  depends. 
Such  a  power  over  the  press  has  hardly  been  possessed  by 
any  despot  or  censor  of  the  press  at  any  time  or  in  any 
country.  The  press  (in  America)  is  not  free.  The  yoke 
which  weighs  upon  it  is  as  heavy  as  that  which  presses  upon 
the  journalist  of  France;  and,  unless  broken,  the  press  of 
America,  under  a  republic,  will  be  as  weak  and  powerless  as 
that  of  Paris  under  a  Napoleon.  There  it  was  the  Empire, 
here  it  is  the  association.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  the  existing  cables  form 
part  of  the  ramifications  of  this  association.  Under  such  a 
state  of  things,  is  not  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  American 
press  a  mockery?  We  again  ask,  is  it  not  the  imperative 
duty  of  Congress  to  aid  in  putting  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things  ? 

The  American  Cable  Company,  so  far  as  the  inter-conti¬ 
nental  telegraphic  traffic  is  concerned,  will  break  up  and 
destroy  this  monstrous  combination,  which  now  defies  the 
government,  as  well  as  the  people.  Then,  we  ask  Congress 
to  assist  The  American  Cable  Company  in  accomplishing  this 
great  undertaking,  the  success  of  which  will  prove  to  be  an 
everlasting  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

XVII.  —  New  Instruments  and  Apparatus  for  use  on  Ocean 

Cables. 

The  American  Cable  Company  has  secured  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  new  apparatus  described  below,  and  which  will  give 
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this  company  advantages  in  maintaining  a  lower  tariff  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  company.  To  give  a  detailed 
description  of  these  instruments  would  require  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  a  hundred  pages  in  length.  Such  an  argument  we 
do  not  propose  to  make  at  present,  but  we  will  endeavor 
to  mark  a  brief  outline  in  common  language,  which  may 
enable  the  ordinary  reader  to  understand  the  principal  advan¬ 
tages,  if  not  the  scientific  features,  of  these  wonderful 
inventions. 

Insulated  electrical  wires  or  conductors,  when  submerged 
in  water  or  sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  act 
different,  electrically,  from  similar  wires  suspended  in  the 
air.  In  the  latter,  the  effect  of  the  electrical  wave  or  im¬ 
pulse,  when  produced  at  one  end  of  a  line  or  wire,  is  instanta¬ 
neously  felt  or  produced  at  the  other  or  distant  end  ;  while  in 
the  former,  the  wave  or  impulse  requires  considerable  time, 
relatively,  to  produce  an  equivalent  effect  at  the  distant  end  of 
a  cable  ;  and,  as  the  letters  or  signals  forming  the  language  of 
a  despatch  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  electrical  waves  or  im¬ 
pulses,  —  averaging  about  four  to  each  letter,  —  it  is  obvious 
that  the  working  speed  of  an  ocean  cable  is  less  than  an  air 
line  of  the  same  length.  This  difficulty,  existing  relatively  in 
all  submarine  cables,  is  called  retardation  or  induction  ;  and 
it  multiplies  or  increases  as  the  cable  is  increased  in  length. 

The  set  of  new  apparatus  to  be  used  by  the  American 
Company  consists  of  three  distinct  instruments.  One  is  a 
printing  instrument,  which  prints  a  beautiful  Roman  letter 
for  each  electrical  wave  or  impulse  sent  through  a  cable, 
which  alone  increases  the  money-earning  speed  or  capacity 
of  a  cable  four  times  over  the  mirror  galvanometer  system, 
or  any  instrument  using  the  so-called  Morse  alphabet.  This 
is  a  most  wonderful  invention,  and  by  means  of  its  combina¬ 
tions,  it  overcomes  entirely  the  inductive  embarrassments 
attending  insulated  submarine  and  subterranean  electrical 
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conductors.  The  instrument  is  capable  of  printing  perfectly 
fifty-eight  Roman  letters  per  second.  The  second  instrument 
is  a  self-adjusting  repeater,  which  goes  with  the  printer.  It 
works  with  more  sensitiveness,  practically  speaking,  than 
the  instruments  now  employed  on  cables.  In  very  extended 
tests  made  in  Boston,  it  operated  the  printer  as  well  as  a 
sounding  instrument,  on  a  cable  with  a  battery  composed  of 
the  one  hundredth  part  of  a  drop  of  water,  combined  with 
the  one  thousandth  part  of  a  drop  of  acid,  and  an  atom  of 
zinc  the  size  of  the  point  of  a  pin,  and  the  point  of  a  copper 
wire  the  size  of  a  hair.  These  were  the  only  elements  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  battery,  and  which  were  combined  upon  the 
flat,  smooth  surface  of  a  small  piece  of  glass.  The  tests  were 
witnessed  and  repeated  by  some  of  the  best  practical  tele¬ 
graphic  operators  and  electricians  in  the  United  States. 

The  third  instrument  is  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable 
of  the  set.  It  is  called  a  "  Submarine  Repeater  ”  or  "Globe 
Repeater.”  It  consists  of  a  copper  globe  or  sphere,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  formed  in  two  segmental  parts 
which  are  screwed  together  and  the  joint  then  brazed.  It 
contains,  hermetically  sealed  inside,  the  self-adjusting 
repeater  above  described,  the  whole  being  arranged  to  con¬ 
nect  in  the  centre  between  two  sections  or  stretches  of  deep- 
sea  cable ;  and  when  thus  combined  on  board  of  the  cable¬ 
laying  steamer,  it  may  be  thrown  overboard  with  the  cable, 
and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  mid-ocean  between 
two  countries,  where  it  will  perform,  unaided,  the  functions 
of  a  station  and  living  operators  at  that  point,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water.  There  are  no  springs  or  wheels  about 
it,  and  it  will  work  equally  well  when  in  motion  or  upside 
down  ;  the  position  assumed  by  the  globe  repeater  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  makes  no  difference,  its  action 
depending  upon  the  principles  of  magnetism  and  electricity 
instead  of  mechanism.  The  working  speed,  or  the  number  of 
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electrical  waves  or  impulses  which  can  be  propagated  through 
a  cable  of  any  given  quality  and  dimensions,  and  utilized  by 
the  aid  of  this  instrument,  may  be  simply  explained  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  If  a  certain  cable,  say  two  thousaud  miles  in  length, 
gives,  say,  five  words  per  minute,  the  same  cable  one 
thousand  miles  in  length,  cazteris  paribus ,  would  give 
twenty-five  words  per  minute  ;  therefore,  by  locating  one 
of  these  "  Submarine  Repeaters  ”  in  connection  with  a  cable 
in  mid-ocean  between  New  York  City  and  France  or  England, 
the  long  stretch  of  cable  being  divided  into  two  cables,  each 
only  half  the  total  distance,  four  times  the  number  of  electrical 
waves  or  impulses  would  be  produced  in  a  given  time  ;  and  by 
also  attaching  one  of  the  printers  above  described  to  each 
shore  end  of  this  divided  cable, — say  one  printer  at  New 
York  City  and  one  in  France  or  England, — tho  printer 
itself  giving  one  Roman  letter  for  each  electrical  impulse,  a 
still  further  gain  or  working  speed  of  four  times  more  than 
the  mirror,  or  any  other  recording  system  would  be  obtained  ; 
consequently,  by  tho  employment  of  both  of  these  instru¬ 
ments,  the  result  would  be  an  increase  of  speed  equal  to  eight 
times  that  of  any  other  instrument  or  system.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  "Submarine  Repeater”  to  The  American  Cable 
Company  will,  perhaps,  be  more  readily  understood  when 
we  explain  that  the  longest  distance  between  any  two  land¬ 
ing  points  of  its  cables  will  be  only  1,600  miles;  and,  on 
this  being  divided  in  the  centre  by  connecting  in  the  "  Sub¬ 
marine  Repeater,”  the  longest  length  of  cable  or  electrical 
circuit  would  be  reduced  to  about  800  miles.  A  cable  of 
this  length  containing  500  lbs.  of  copper  per  mile  in  the 
conducting  wire,  would  give  a  working  speed  of  over 
one  hundred  words  per  minute,  and  the  ordinary  sound 
system  could  be  introduced,  and  a  practical  speed  obtained 
equal  to  that  now  attained  on  a  land  line  between  Boston 
and  New  York.  All  the  uew  apparatus  are  perfectly  prac- 
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ticable,  and  not  any  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than  a 
first-class  cable  in  deep  water ;  and  if  ever  out  of  order, 
they  can  be  raised  and  repaired  as  easily  as  the  cable  itself. 
These  instruments  are  the  result  of  over  twenty-five  years  of 
practical  experience  in  land  and  ocean  telegraphy ;  and 
embrace  a  combination  of  inventions  and  improvements 
which  have  been  made  during  the  last  fifteen  to  twenty 
years,  the  first  patent  of  the  inventor  dating  back  some 
twelve  to  fifteen  years.  By  the  use  of  this  new  system  a 
cable  company  having  a  cable  between  Europe  and  America 
could  send  messages  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the 
two  continents,  at  half  a  franc,  or  say  ten  cents  per  word, 
and  pay  ten  per  cent  dividend  on  its  capital. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  "  Submarine  Repeater”  consists 
in  its  adaptability  to  branch  lines.  Several  cables  can 
branch  off  or  radiate  from  it  in  mid-ocean;  for  instance,  one 
line  could  branch  off  and  extend  to  New  York  City,  another 
to  Halifax,  etc.,  on  the  American  side  ;  and  one  branch  off  and 
extend  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  another  to  France,  and 
another  to  Ireland  or  England,  on  the  European  side ;  and 
any  operator  at  the  end  of  any  one  of  these  cables  or  branches 
in  Europe,  could  send  messages  to  any  one  or  all  the  oper¬ 
ators  located  at  the  ends  of  all  of  the  cables  or  branches  on  the 
American  side,  and  vice  versa.  When  these  instruments  are 
practically  established  on  cables  between  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  they  will  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
commercial  industry,  as  well  as  the  social  intercourse  of  the 
world;  because,  by  their  use,  the  traffic  will  be  increased 
more  than  five  hundred  per  cent,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
important  correspondence  which  is  now  sent  by  mail,  and 
requiring  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  in  transit,  would  be  sent 
by  the  ocean  cable,  if  a  tariff  of  a  half-franc,  or  say  ten 
cents  per  word,  could  be  established. 
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XVIII. — Free  Landing  Rights  for  Cables  on  the  Coasts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  above  heading  brings  us  to  the  last  death  struggle  of 
the  cable  monopoly. 

The  interested  parties  in  this  gigantic  imposition  on  the 
American  people  are  now  making  their  last  desperate  effort 
to  prevent  The  American  Cable  Company  from  establishing 
its  system  of  cables  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  at  the 
last  moment,  assuming  the  character  of  being  the  champions 
of  the  interests  of  the  very  people  they  have  deluded  and 
imposed  upon  so  long,  by  their  management  of  tho  cables, 
and  the  high  taritfs  they  have  charged  for  despatches,  now 
come  forward  with  their  last  trump  card.  They  say,  and 
will  say,  "  Throw  open  the  gates ,  and  allow  anybody  who 
likes ,  to  land  cables  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.” 
This  is  the  only  thing  now ,  which  could,  be  done  to  perpetuate 
the  present  cable  monopoly .  The  idea  is  absurd ;  and  the 
injustice  which  would  be  done  to  Americans,  by  throwing 
open  the  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  and  unlimited 
landing  of  cables,  would  be  unpardonable.  No  government 
in  Europe  will  reciprocate,  and  allow  Americans  to  land  and 
work  cables  on  their  coasts. 

The  coast  of  the  United  States,  we  might  say,  has  been, 
and  is  now,  practically  thrown  open  ;  because,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  foreign  messages  from  six  cables*  are  now 
being  imported  into  this  country  by  foreigners  without  a 
shadow  of  right;  but  The  American  Cable  Company  is  now 
alert,  and  by  virtue  of  its  vested  rights,  it  will  oppose  all  un¬ 
lawful  landings  of  cables  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  absolutely  certain,  that  the  present  Atlantic  cable 
companies  will  receive  their  death  warrants,  whenever  The 
American  Cable  Company  makes  a  move  to  bring  them  into 
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the  courts  of  the  United  States  on  the  question  of  the  land¬ 
ing  of  their  cables  in  America,  or  on  the  question  of  their 
rights  to  cross  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  messages.  The  partisans  and  servants  of  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  have  found  out  that  The  American  Cable  Company 
have  determined  upon  the  above  course,  and  they  now  cry, 
and  will  cry,  "Free  landing  for  cables  in  America”  If  the 
coast  was  thrown  open,  they  would  be  saved ;  furthermore, 
they  suppose  they  could  keep  down  all  opposition,  and  pre¬ 
vent  The  American  Cable  Company  from  procuring  funds 
from  the  public  in  London  or  Paris  sufficient  to  establish  its 
cables  ;  because,  they  say,  they  would  throw  out  a  prospectus 
in  Paris  or  London  for  a  fictitious  scheme  for  a  cable  to 
America,  a  week  or  so  before  The  American  Cable  Com¬ 
pany  got  ready.  This  would  only  cost  them  from  £3,000  to 
£4,000;  and  they  imagine  it  would  have  the  effect  to  dis¬ 
gust  the  moneyed  public,  who  would  say,  there  will  be  so 
many  cable  companies  the  business  will  be  overdone,  etc.  ; 
and  thus,  The  American  .Cable  Company  would  fail  in  pro¬ 
curing  subscribers  to  its  shares. 


XIX. —  Impracticable  Bills  passed  by  Congress,  and  the  Unlawful 
Uses  made  of  them. 

Unpardonable  injury,  to  say  nothing  of  rascally  conduct, 
has  been  done  to  the  cable  business,  and  to  the  possibility 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  low  tariffs  for  messages, 
through  the  means  of  the  impracticable  bills  which  have  been 
passed  by  Congress,  and  by  the  unlawful  uses  which  have 
been  made  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1867. 

The  party  pretending  or  claiming  to  represent  the  above 
Act  has  been  continuously  endeavoring  to  sell  landing  rights 
for  cables,  when,  even  if  the  Act  has  not  become  void,  it 
contains  no  rights  or  privileges  which  can  be  sold  or  trails- 
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ferred  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  the  Direct  Cable  was  landed  in 
America  under  pretence  of  rights  contained  in  this  Act,  and 
for  which  the  company,  or  the  contractors,  paid  about 
£40,000.  This  Act  has  furnished  the  party  claiming  to 
represent  it  a  very  fertile  means  for  agitating  cable  schemes 
in  Loudon  and  Paris,  during  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  he  even 
had  the  boldness  in  London,  subsequently  to  the  laying  of 
the  Direct  Cable,  to  offer  to  the  agent  of  The  American 
Cable  Company,  to  sell  landing  rights  in  America  under  the 
Act,  for  £20,000 ;  representing  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Act  granted  an  exclusive  right  to  land  cables  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  for  twenty  years.  This  was  certainly  a 
bold  attempt  to  defraud. 

A  French  scheme,  for  a  cable  from  France  to  America,  was 
brought  out  in  the  summer  of  1876  ;  and  the  landing  of  the 
cable  in  America  of  this  project,  was  to  be  made  under  cover 
of  the  Direct  Cable,  or  under  the  pretended  landing  rights  which 
had  been  used  in  landing  that  cable.  These  landing  rights, 
having  been  previously  palmed  off  on  the  deluded  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  the  Direct  Cable  to  the  tune  of  some  £40,000,  it  was, 
no  doubt,  the  intention  to  procure  from  credulous  French¬ 
men  a  like  sum  for  rights  which  had  no  existence  in 
fact. 

After  these  fictitious  landing  rights  were  exposed  on  the 
Continent  and  in  London,  by  The  American  Cable  Company, 
the  cable  schemers  fell  back  under  cover  of  the  old  plan  of 
landing  cables  in  Nova  Scotia  or  at  St.  Pierre,  'and  then 
crossing  the  boundary  line  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  laxity  of  the  government  and  the  non-action 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  have  vested  rights 
in  the  premises,  the  above  plan  has  worked  very  well  for  the 
monopolists  ;  but  now  that  The  American  Cable  Company  has 
brought  this  question  to  a  focus,  the  monopoly,  as  well  as 
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other  cable  schemers,  have  turned  their  guns  on  the  free 
landing  question ,  and  they  hope  to  delude  Congress  into  the 
act  of  passing  a  bill  which  will  open  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  to  the  free  landing  and  working  of  cables.  The  Act 
of  1867,  and  the  freedom  with  which  foreign  cables  have 
been  allowed  to  land  on  the  coast,  and  foreign  messages  to 
cross  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  furnished  the 
monopoly  tricksters  and  others  a  means,  or  rather  a  pre¬ 
tence,  for  agitating  fictitious  cable  schemes,  which  they 
have  been  industriously  doing  in  New  York,  and  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris,  for  several  years.  The  object  and  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  was  to  do  nothing  but  delay  and  damage  the 
legitimate  and  meritorious  undertaking  of  The  American 
Cable  Company,  which  solely  possesses  the  combinations 
and  means  for  building  up  a  practical  system  of  cheap  and 
expeditious  cable  communication  between  the  two  continents, 
if  it  had  the  reasonable  protection  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  passing  by  Congress  of  such  bills  as 
those  above  mentioned  has  been  an  absolute  injury  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  because  they  have  aided  the  monopolists  to  retard  the 
progress  of  bona  fide  meritorious  American  enterprises. 

XX.  —  Personal  or  Individual  Interests. 

Congress  has  passed  thousands  of  personal  bills  with  respect 
to  various  projects,  and  several  with  respect  to  cables;  and 
these  personal  bills  have  been  sold  for  large  sums;  but  the 
bill  of  The  American  Cable  Company  will  promote  no 
individual  interests  except  those  pertaining  to  its  genera  \ 
shareholders;  and  these  interests  are  to  be  bound  up  with, 
and  subservient  to,  the  interests  of  the  general  public.  The 
promoters  and  incorporators  of  this  project  have  put  their 
money,  to  the  extent  of  $164,000,  in  the  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  par  in  cash,  that  is,  one  hundred  dollars  (gold  basis) 
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for  each  share ;  and  have  also  expended  over  eight  years  of 
labor  in  overcoming  difficulties,  such  as  annoyances,  imposi¬ 
tions,  treachery,  ignorances,  oppositions,  monopolies,  and 
other  troubles,  in  endeavoring  to  build  up  an  improved 
system  of  telegraphic  communication  between  the  two  con¬ 
tinents,  and  connecting  directly  with  New  York  City,  nine 
separate  countries.  They  have  not  only  done  this,  but 
they  have  agreed  to  take  in  return  for  their  money  and 
labor  thus  expended,  and  to  be  expended,  not  only  shares, 
but  second-class  shares;  thys  showing  their  confidence  in 
the  benefits  which  the  success  of  their  efforts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  are  expected  to  bring,  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  also  to  the  public  generally ;  and  the  second-class 
shares  which  the  promotors  and  originators  of  this  scheme 
are  to  receive  for  their  labors  and  money  form  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  £3,000,000  capital  of  the  company  ;  and  this 
capital  represents  what  is  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the 
£10,000,000  of  capital  representing  the  present  lines  and 
cables  now  doing  the  business  between  the  points  to  be  con¬ 
nected  by  the  lines  and  cables  of  The  American  Cable  Com¬ 
pany.  The  promotors  have  put  their  money  and  labor  into 
the  project  as  an  investment,  and  expect  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  yearly  dividends,  which  they  know  will  be  good 
when  their  cables  are  put  into  successful  operation.  They 
have  no  franchises,  landing  rights,  or  concessions  for  sale. 
Everything  has  been  procured  in  the  name,  and  for  the 
benefit  of,  The  American  Cable  Company ;  and  the  world ,  or 
anybody  therein ,  is  now  challenged  to  show  the  contrary . 

The  scheme  of  The  American  Cable  Company  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  any  personal  speculation  beyond  the  interests 
above  named.  It  is  a  grand  American  enterprise;  and  the 
promoters  —  while  not  claiming  less  patriotism  or  philan¬ 
thropy  than  the  majority  of  mankind  —  expect  to  receive  a 
fair  compensation  for  their  money  and  labor,  in  the  shape  of 
yearly  dividends  on  their  seoond-class  shares . 
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XXL  —  Low  Tariff's  for  Cable  Messages. 

The  system  of  cables  of  The  American  Cable  Company 
will  ultimately  connect  directly,  without  any  intervening 
land  lines,  the  following  nine  different  countries  :  America 
(starting  from  New  York  City),  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
(starting  from  Halifax),  France,  England,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy;  .and  the  company,  in  the  bill, 
guarantees  to  commence  operations  with  a  uniform  tariff  of 
one  shilling  per  word  between  any  and  all  of  those  coun¬ 
tries;  and  to  reduce  the  tariff  gradually  to  sixpence,  or  a 
half-franc,  per  word. 

The  existing  cables  terminate  in  Europe  at  points  near 
Valencia,  Ireland,  and  at  Brest,  France  ;  and  in  America  at 
points  in  Newfoundland,  and  at  Rye  Beach,  N.  H.,  and 
at  Duxbury,  Mass.  ;  and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Brest,  no  business  message  could  ever  originate  at  any 
of  these  places.  They  are  all  remote  from  the  commercial 
cities  or  business  centres  of  the  world. 

The  price  which  has  to  be  paid  on  the  cable  traffic  between 
the  above  terminal  points  of  the  Anglo  cables  and  the  several 
countries  to  be  connected  by  the  cables  of  The  American 
Cable  Company  amour ts,  on  an  average,  to  about  three 
eighths  of  the  whole,  or  about  one  shilling  per  word;  so  that 
the  lower  the  tariff  is  fixed  between  the  several  countries 
above  named, ,  the  worse  it  is  for  the  existing  cables, 
because  the  terminal  taxes  are  fixtures.  They  have  to  be 
paid  to  governments  and  companies  who  will  not  lower  their 
rates  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  the  cable  com¬ 
panies. 

The  published  statements  show  that  the  receipts  of  the 
existing  cable  companies  are  at  the  rate  of  about  £750,000 
per  annum.  This  would  be  equal  to  5,000,000  words  ;  and, 
as  the  terminal  cost  averages  about  one  shilling  per  word, 
this  would  give  £250,000,  which,  added  to  the  above 
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£750,000,  would  make  the  total  cost  of  the  yearly  traffic 
between  the  nine  countries  above  named  £1,000,000. 
Should  the  Anglo  cable  company  send  the  5,000,000  words 
for  one  shilling  per  word,  the  result  would  be  as  follows:  — 


Paid  terminal  taxes,  . 
Do.  working  expenses, 


Receipts  on  traffic, 
Loss  per  annum, 


/  £250,000 

100,000 

£350,000 

250,000 

.  £100,000 


But,  in  case  the  tariff  should  be  reduced  to  one  shilling  per 
word,  the  traffic  would  be  more  than  doubled  or  trebled; 
and  a  still  further  reduction  to  sixpence  or  a  half-franc, 
per  word,  would  give  a  still  greater  increase  of  business  ; 
which  would,  no  doubt,  reach  at  least  15,000,000  to  20,- 
000,000  words  per  annum.*  If  the  existing  cable  companies 
had  to  take  this  increased  traffic, say  to  the  extent  of  15,000,000 
words,  at  a  sixpence  per  word,  they  would  have  to  pay  out  on 
terminal  tariffs  £750,000,  besides  working  expenses,  and  re- 


*  Up  to  1870,  according  to  printed  statements,  the  number  of  messages 
sent  for  the  general  public  by  the  English  telegraphs,  at  an  average  tariff 
of  2s.  2d.  per  message,  was  6,000,000;  and  the  number  of  words  sent  for 
the  press  was  about  2,000,000  per  annum.  In  1870,  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  bought  the  telegraphs,  and  reduced  the  tariffs  to  an  average  of 
Is.  2d. ;  and  within  the  next  five  years  (up  to  1875),  the  number  of 
messages  sent  for  the  general  public  had  increased  to  over  20,000,000  per 
year;  and  the  number  of  words  sent  for  the  press  had  reached  220,000,000 
per  annum.  The  increase  of  messages  for  the  general  public  in  the  above 
case  averaged  53,846  per  week;  and  we  learn  that  the  rate  of  increase  up 
to  this  time  has  reached  70,000  per  week;  therefore,  if  in  England, 
where  the  average  time  of  the  telegraph  over  the  mails  is  only  about  from 
five  to  ten  hours,  the  traffic  of  the  general  public  has  increased  from 
6,000,000  to  20,000,000  in  five  years  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  and  the  traffic  for  the  press  has  increased  from  2,000,- 
000  to  220,000,000  in  the  same  time,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  two  hundred  per  cent  in  the  tariffs  on  the  cables  across  the 
Atlantic,  when  the  gain  in  time  over  the  mails  would  be  from  ten  to  fifteen 
days ? 


ceive  only  £375,000;  consequently,  they  would  incur  an  in¬ 
debtedness,  including  working  expenses,  of  about  £475,000, 
or  $2,750,000  per  year.  If  the  traffic  reached  20,000,000 
words,  they  would  lose  £600,000,  or  $3,000,000  per  annum. 

It  is  evident ,  therefore ,  that  the  existing  cable  companies 
cannot  establish  and  maintain  a  low  tariff. 

The  American  Cable  Company  could  take  5,000,000  words 
traffic  for  one  shilling  per  word  and  pay  working  expenses 
and  seven  per  cent  dividend  per  annum  on  its  total  capital ; 
and  the  15,000,000  words,  and  pay  working  expenses  and 
ten  per  cent  dividend  ;  and  the  20,000,000  words,  and  pay 
expenses  and  over  twenty-six  per  cent  dividend. 

It  is  evident ,  therefore ,  that  The  American  Cable  Company 
can  maintain  a  low  tariff. 

The  total  cable  traffic  amounts  to  over  $5,000,000  per 
annum  at  three  shillings  per  word  tariff.  The  American 
Cable  Company  will  be  able  to  do  this  traffic  for  $1,600,000, 
thus  saving  to  the  public  on  their  cable  telegrams  about 
$3,400,000  per  year,  besides  saving  to  the  government  the 
cost  of  its  messages  over  the  company’s  cables. 

XXII.  —  Result  in  case  Congress  does  not  pass  the  Bill. 

The  American  Cable  Company  has  struggled  long  and 
hard,  against  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  in  its  en¬ 
deavors  to  build  up  and  establish  a  great  American  enter¬ 
prise,  free  and  independent  of  monopolies,  and  the  company 
feels  the  justness  of  its  petition;  and  being  honored  with 
such  a  list  of  eminent  personages  as  are  connected  with 
it,  should  guarantee  for  it,  together  with  its  own  merits, 
a  hearty  approval  and  support  from  Congress,  so  that  the 
company  hereafter  will  not  be  compelled  to  join  the  monopoly, 
either  in  self-defence  or  to  make  up  for  the  aid  which  Con¬ 
gress  had  refused  to  grant.  This  might  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  company  not  being  supported  by  Con¬ 
gress.  In  case  of  such  an  event,  the  company  would  be 
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compelled  to  abandon  its  patriotism,  and  the  tariffs  would  be 
raised  to  six  shillings  per  word,  and  the  company  would  thus 
gain  by  a  combination  with  a  foreign  ally  an  equivalent  for 
what  it  had  failed  to  obtain  at  home. 

When  the  cables  of  the  company  are  successfully  laid, 
should  this  latter  course  have  to  be  taken,  it  would  be  utter¬ 
ly  impossible  for  any  party  or  company  to  ever  establish 
and  maintain  another  cable  across  the  Atlantic;  because,  as 
soon  as  any  opposition  raised  its  head,  the  tariffs  would  be 
lowered,  for  the  time  being,  to  two,  or  even  one  cent,  per 
word,  and  kept  at  that  rate  until  the  threatened  opposition 
was  destroyed. 

A  glance  at  the  map,  showing  the  routes  of  the  company, 
will  convince  any  one,  who  understands  the  subject,  that  this 
course  once  taken,  the  above  consequences  would  be  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  probability. 

XXIII.  —  Concluding  Remarks. 

In  concluding  this  statement,  The  American  Cable  Com¬ 
pany  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  declarations  as 
a  summary  of  facts,  for  the  serious  consideration  of  your 
Honorable  Body  : 

First.  That  all  of  the  companies  representing  and  owning 
the  present  Atlantic  cables  are  foreign  concerns ;  and  that 
they  have  landed  their  cables  on  our  shores,  and  are  now 
sending  foreign  messages  across  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States,  without  any  lawful  right  from  Congress. 

Second.  That,  in  the  first  place,  the  establishment  of  the 
Atlantic  cables  was  more  a  speculative  scheme  than  one  to  serve 
the  best  interest  of  the  general  public.  The  selection  for  the 
routes  of  the  cables  was  such  as  to  resuscitate  and  make 
valuable  the  old,  worthless  land  lines  in  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  instead  of  their  adaptation  to  the  connection  of 
the  two  continents  with  first-class  cables,  laid  over  the  most 
advantageous  routes. 
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Third .  That  the  promoters  of  the  present  Atlantic  cable 
companies  have  made  their  fortunes  ;  and  besides,  they  have 
built  up  a  foreign  monopoly  of  the  cable  traffic  at  exorbitant 
rates,  by  combinations  and  arrangements  with  other  com¬ 
panies,  representing  altogether  a  total  share  capital  of  over 
£20,000,000,  or  $100,000,000. 

Fourth .  That  this  monopoly  can  only  be  overcome  or 
destroyed  by  the  advantages  possessed  by  The  American 
Cable  Company,  and  by  the  successful  completion  of  its 
cables  over  its  routes. 

Fifth .  That  the  cable  messages  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  passing  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  America,  are  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  this  combination  and  monopoly ;  and  that  it  is  sustained 
in  the  interests  of  foreign  governments  and  foreigners,  who 
are  inimical  to  America  and  Americans. 

Sixth .  That  the  share  capital  representing  the  present 
system  of  telegraph  lines  and  cables  proper,  over  which  the 
traffic  now  has  to  pass  between  the  two  continents,  and  con¬ 
necting  the  several  points  and  centres  of  traffic,  which  will  be 
connected  by  the  cables  of  The  American  Cable  Company,  are 
represented  by  the  enormous  sum  of 'over  £10,000,000,  or 
$50,000,000;  and  that  the  cable  messages  are  taxed  to  pay 
working  expenses  of  many  companies  and  administrations, 
besides  dividends  on  this  unnecessary  and  outrageous  sum. 

Seventh .  That  The  American  Cable  Company  will  furnish 
better  cables  and  facilities  with  a  capital  of  less  than  one 
third  the  above  amount,  and  consequently,  on  the  score  of  its 
capital  alone,  it  can  send  messages  for  one  third  less  than 
what  they  cost  at  the  present  time. 

Eighth .  That  the  monopolists  have  been  using,  and  are 
still  using,  their  utmost  endeavors  to  hinder  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  cables  of  The  American  Cable  Company ;  aud 
that  by  influence  exerted  upon  several  governments,  they 
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have  violated  their  agreements  as  to  the  landing  of  their  cables 
in  this  country,  and  by  trying  to  prevent  The  American  Cable 
Company  from  procuring  capital  and  landing  rights  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries. 

Ninth.  That  the  whole  cable  traffic  between  Europe  and 
America,  amounting  to  over  £1,000,000  or  $5,000,000  per 
annum,  is  now  controlled  by  foreigners  and  foreign  laws  ; 
but  that,  by  the  establishment  of  the  cables  of  the  American 
company,  this  business  would  be  transferred  to  the  control 
of  Americans  under  American  laws. 

Tenth.  That  The  American  Cable  Company  solely  pos¬ 
sesses  the  combinations  and  advantages  which  can  enable  it 
alone  to  establish  and  maintain  a  ramification  or  extended 
system  of  cables  between  the  two  continents,  and  connecting 
from  seven  to  nine  different  countries,  and  that  can  also 
establish  and  maintain  a  uniform  tariff*  of  half-franc  per  word 
between  New  York  City  and  seven  to  eight  of  the  principal 
European  countries  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  pay 
its  shareholders  a  yearly  dividend  of  from  eight  to  ten  per 
cent. 

Eleventh.  That  The  American  Cable  Company  has  made 
a  provisional  contract  for  making  and  laying  all  its  cables, 
which  are  to  be  of  such  quality  and  capacity  as  to  give  a 
speed  of  twenty-five  words  per  minute,  guaranteed  by  the 
contractors,  which  speed  is  three  times  greater  than  the  whole 
Atlantic  cable  traffic  at  the  present  time  ;  and  the  company 
has  also  arranged  for  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  the  above 
into  effect. 

Twelfth.  That  the  protection  the  company  asks  from 
Congress,  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  monop¬ 
olists  from  putting  in  force  fictitious  schemes  and  influences 
which  would  retard  the  company  and  prevent  it  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  arrangements  it  has  made  as  above  stated. 

Thirteenth.  That  Congress  has  abundant  and  absolute 
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precedents  for  passing  the  bill  of  The  American  Cable  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  granting  an  exclusive  right  for  establishing  the 
Cuba  cable,  and  otherwise. 

Fourteenth .  That  the  government  has  expended  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  aiding  and  building  up  foreign 
cable  companies,  which  now  monopolize  the  cable  business 
to  the  detriment  of  not  only  the  government,  but  the  people 
also. 

Fifteenth.  That  the  idea  of  opening  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  to  the  free  and  unlimited  lauding  and  working 
of  European  cables,  is  the  tricky  invention  and  the  death 
struggle  of  the  monopoly,  and,  if  carried  out  by  Congress, 
will  be  suicidal  to  the  interests  of  the  government,  besides 
being  an  absolute  and  unpardonable  injustice,  as  well  as  an 
injury,  to  American  interests  and  the  American  people. 

Sixteenth.  That  the  idea  of  free  telegraphing  across  the 
boundary  line  of  the  United  States  being  a  means  tending  to 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  rates,  and  establishing  increased 
facilities,  is  not  only  a  fallacy,  but  it  is  also  an  absurdity, 
and  would  not  be  advocated  by  any  honest  man  who  under¬ 
stands  the  cable  business.  No  European  government  would 
reciprocate,  and  open  its  coast  to  the  free  landing  and  work¬ 
ing  of  cables. 

Seventeenth.  That  the  opening  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  to  free  telegraphing  would  be  the  only  thing  that 
Congress  could  do  now,  to  perpetuate  the  present  foreign 
monopoly  of  the  Atlantic  cable  business. 

Eighteenth.  That  The  American  Cable  Company  will  fur¬ 
nish  European  news  to  the  press  at  a  nominal  rate,  com¬ 
paratively,  to  what  the  existing  cables  now  charge;  and, 
consequently,  the  public  will  be  benefited,  because  publish¬ 
ers  will  be  enabled  to  sell  their  daily  papers  at  a  reduced 
price.  The  policy  of  the  American  Cable  Company  will  be 
low  rates,  and  continuous  work  on  its  cables,  both  night  and 
day. 
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Nineteenth.  That  no  other  combination  or  company  can 
ever  do  for  the  government  or  the  people,  what  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Cable  Company  proposes,  and  furnish  the  facilities  and 
establish  and  maintain  the  low  tariff  rates  named  in  the  bill 
of  the  company,  now  under  consideration. 

Tiventieth .  That  the  exclusiveness  named  in  the  bill  is 
limited  and  reduced  to  a  very  small  point,  and  that  the  party 
who  would  make  objections  to  it  on  conscientious  scruples, 
without  taking*  into  consideration  its  full  bearing  on  all  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  government  as  well  as 
the  people,  would,  we  fear,  be  subject  to  a  suspicion  of  in¬ 
sincerity,  besides  possessing  a  conscience  of  a  most  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  delicate  nature. 

Tiventy-first.  That  the  assistance  sought  from  Con¬ 
gress  is  reduced  to  the  least  that  could  be  asked  for, 
everything  considered.  It  does  not  involve  one  cent  of 
expenditure  by  either  the  government  or  the  people  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  company  will  practically  give  the  gov¬ 
ernment  $100,000  in  gold  per  year ;  while  to  the  people,  it 
will  save,  on  the  cost  of  their  present  rate  of  payments  on 
Atlantic  telegrams,  over  $3,400,000  per  year. 

Twenty -second.  That  by  passing  the  bill  no  new  or  un¬ 
wise  precedent  is  established,  because  Congress  has  hereto¬ 
fore  granted,  not  a  limited,  but  an  absolute  exclusiveness, 
in  cable  landings. 

Twenty-third.  That  there  is  no  new  principle  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  passing  the  bill,  except  that,  whereas,  heretofore, 
the  government  has  aided  in  building  up  a  foreign  monopoly 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  by  large  expenditures 
of  money  and  means,  for  which  it  has  never  had  any  return, 
but  that  now,  at  this  late  hour,  by  passing  the  bill,  it  would 
be  aiding  its  own  people  in  a  slight  degree  only,  in  establish¬ 
ing  an  American  enterprise  which  will  be  beneficial,  not  only 
to  themselves,  but  to  the  government  also. 

Twenty-fourth.  That  The  American  Cable  Company  is 
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purely  American,  with  American  sympathies,  and  is  to  be 
managed  and  controlled  by  Americans  and  under  American 
laws ;  it  being  organized  and  constituted  under  the  general 
telegraph  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  under  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  1866;  and  that  no  combination  can  be 
made  to  change  this  management,  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years,  if  Congress  passes  the  bill  of  the  company. 

Twenty -fifth.  That  The  American  Cable  Company  in  its 
bill  only  asks  of  Congress  such  protection  as  will  enable  the 
company  to  sustain  itself  against  fictitious  schemes  of  the 
monopoly  or  other  party,  until  it  can  establish  its  cables  and 
put  them  into  successful  working  order  ;  and  this  trifle  it  asks 
for,  as  remarked  before,  will  add  materially  to  the  general 
benefits  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

Twenty -sixth.  That  in  strict  justice  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  The  American  Cable  Company  ought  to  ask  for, 
and  Congress  ought  to  grant,  an  absolute  exclusiveness,  as 
against  the  existing  cables,  not  only  with  respect  to  their 
landing,  but  also  with  respect  to  their  messages  crossing  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  but  instead  of  asking  for  such  absolute  and 
exclusive  rights,  The  American  Cable  Company  proposes 
an  exception  in  favor  of  the  existing  cables,  which  ^vould  not 
be  made  voluntarily  by  the  monopoly,  in  any  case  whatever. 

Twenty -seventh.  That  the  Anglo  American  Cable  Com¬ 
pany  can  never  establish  and  maintain  a  cheap  rate  of 
charges  for  messages  between  Europe  and  America,  owing 
to  its  inflated  capital,  and  more  particularly  owing  to  the 
unfavorable  and  disadvantageous  routes  and  positions  of 
its  cables,  as  illustrated  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
statement. 

Twenty -eighth.  That  there  are  no  interests  in  the  United 
States  which  would  be  injured  by  the  passing  of  the  bill  of 
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The  American  Cable  Company.  There  is  no  question  of 
individual  rights  or  aggrandizement  in  it.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  policy  and  expediency,  the  sum  of  which  is 
expressed  in  the  following  question  :  — 

Will  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  system  of  cables,  and 
the  l)W  tariffs  which  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  guarantee,  be 
a  greater  benefit  to  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
/ States ,  than  not  having  those  facilities  and  low  tariffs? 

Twenty-ninth .  That  instead  of  the  success  of  The  American 
Cable  Company  being  an  injury  to  the  Western  Union  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  the  contrary  would  be  the  case ;  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  that  company ;  because,  by  The  American 
Cable  Company  lowering  the  rates  across  the  ocean,  —  which 
would  not  disturb  in  any  way  the  rates  on  the  lines  of  the 
Western  Union  in  America,  —  the  Atlantic  cable  traffic 
would  be  increased  more  than  five  hundred  per  cent  in  one 
year;  and  consequently,  The  American  Cable  Company 
would  feed  the  Western  Union  lines  with  five  messages 
where  the  existing  cables  now  only  give  them  one. 

Thirtieth.  That  any  opposition  which  may  be  made  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill  of  The  American  Cable  Company,  by 
those  interested  in  the  Western  Union  or  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Telegraph  Companies,  will  originate  in  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  of  their  own  interests.  It  would  be 
greatly  to  their  advantage  to  aid  in  every  reasonable  way  — 
if  they  would  throw  off  their  blindness — the  project  of 
The  American  Cable  Company. 

Thirty-first.  That  Congress  now  has  it  in  its  power  to 
secure  to  the  government,  free  telegraphing  across  the 
Atlantic,  between  the  two  continents,  for  twenty  years ; 
and  also  to  secure  to  the  people  vastly  extended  cable 
facilities,  at  rates  from  one  third  to  one  tenth  the  present 
charges ;  and  all  this  can  be  accomplished  by  Congress, 
without  the  expenditure  of  one  cent,  by  passing  the  bill  of 
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The  American  Cable  Company.  But,  otherwise,  the  above 
benefits  to  the  government,  as  well  as  to  the  people,  will  be 
lost  for  very  many  years  to  come. 

Thirty-second.  That  such  are  the  facts,  and  that  Congress 
has  full  authority  over  the  subject,  and  that  by  granting  the 
slight  privileges  asked  for  by  The  American  Cable  Company, 
the  government,  besides  securing  to  itself  free  transmission 
of  its  messages  for  twenty  years,  will  break  up  an  onerous 
foreign  monopoly,  which  is  adverse  to  American  interests* 
and  which  defies  the  people  as  well  as  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  By  the  same  act,  Congress  will  also 
secure  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  its  own  citizens,  increased 
telegraphic  facilities  between  the  two  continents,  and  finally, 
a  reduction  of  the  tariffs,  to  about  one  tenth  of  the  present 
rates.  All  this  can  be  accomplished,  without  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  one  dollar  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

Thirty -third.  Finally,  regretting  the  great  length,  and 
perhaps  much  that  is  irrelevant  in  the  personal  grievances  of 
the  company,  an  excuse  rests  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
justness  and  importance  of  its  petition,  and  in  the  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  the  success  in  establishing  such  a  ramification  of 
cables,  will  not  only  be  advantageous  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  importance  to  the  government  in  case 
it  should  be  involved  in  any  European  war  would  be  incal¬ 
culably  great. 

THE  AMERICAN  CABLE  COMPANY, 

By  S.  F.  Van  Choate,  General  Agent. 

Office  of  the  Company,  27  Chambers  Street, 

New  York  City,  Dec.  1st,  1877. 


